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ment ^ But, on the other hand, a too numerous class of land-
lords is apt to do mischief in another way. In the first place,
the more numerous they are, the poorer they are likely to be,
and the less, therefore, will be their power of accumulating the
capital requisite for doing the works which are required of
them, It has been already pointed out, that certain works can
only be executed with full effect by the State, because it alone
can work on a sufficiently large scale. Parity of reasoning will
show that, as between large and small estates, the advantage in
matters of this kind is greatly on the side of the largo estates.
But this is uot all. The amount of "surplus profits/' which is
to be distributed among the class, being supposed the same, the

freater will be the necessity that the whole of it be absorbed
y the class, so that no margin whatever may be left to return to
the actual cultivators. Hence, the practices of short leases, ten-
ancy-at-will, and rack-renting, are more likely to hold ground
among a numerous landlord class, It might be imagined that
the laws of primogeniture and entail would, at any rate,
tend to hold in check evils of this kind. And so they do in a
degree, but not so largely as might be supposed at first
sight; for entailed lauds are not uncommonly "saddled" with
provisions for younger children, so that what seems to be
a large undivided estate is really the property of a body of
persons, of whom the nominal landlord is virtually only the
trustee. This is just as fatal to accumulation and improvement
on his part as if the estate were actually divided, and just as
likely to lead to short leases and rack-rents. And, moreover, the
limitation of numbers, in this instance, may leave open ail the
power of combining, while the temptation to, abuse proprietary
rights is still present, and the ability to use them beneficially no
longer exists.

Enough has now been said on the economic position of
the landlord class. If we have appeared to dwell too exclu-
sively tipon the evils incident to their existence, we may be able
to justify ourselves by the following considerations. In the first
place, if it be true that their existence is not an economic
necessity, th<* burden lies on their supporters, and not on the
writer of an economic discourse, of showing what is their
misoft d 'etre. In the next place, we have admitted that in some
cases they have justified their existence by national services,
though rarely by the kind of services Political Economy demands
of them* Lastly, we are not writing with a view to English
politics; and, if we were, we should have no fear that any criticism